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HEN Dickens wrote the Christmas 

Carol, he not only addressed himself 

to the spirit of Christian charity sup- 
posed to be latent in his readers, but he 
appealed with equal confidence to their 
faith. That he did this by means of a some- 
what grotesque supernatural machinery, and 
with a playfulness that in another man might 
have seemed in- 
congruous, does 
not alter the fact. 
In some sense we 
are obliged to be- 
lieve in old Mar- 
ley’s ghost, and in 
some sense we do. 
Or if we do not 
if we do not feel, 
even reminiscent- 
ly, as we read, 
something of the 
thrill of childlike 
belief — then the 
story is not for us. 
For in truth the 
tale strives in its 
own way to do 
just what poetry 
and religion do in 
their different 
ways: it strives to 
fuse the human 
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some who have the blessed trick of it; and 
indeed the thing has been done in our time in 
a grand manner and with genius. It is a far 
cry from Dickens’s Christmas Carol with its 
simple, good-natured appeal to the affections, 
and its naive ghostliness, to Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s masterpiece, The Servant in the 
House, with its heart-searching pathos and 
its strain of ex- 
alted eloquence; 
yet in the funda- 
mental nature of 
their appeal the 
two are not un- 
like. Barrie, with 
his elfish wit and 
his piquant ten- 
derness; Maeter- 
linck, with his 
mystic suggestive- 
ness and his strik- 
ing symbolism 

both have fused 
the human with 
the superhuman. 


Evidently, in 
order to do this 
well, whether in a 
grand manner or 
in a humbler way, 
a writer must be 


with the super- RuTH SAWYER versed in white 
human. The re- Author of The Primrose Ring magic. ‘Though 


sult iscurious; for 

if the spell of the thing affects us at all, we 
feel that one element has mysteriously 
strengthened the other, and that the two 
together have worked a change in us that 
neither separately could have produced. 


Just as poets and persons gifted with re- 
ligious imagination are rare, so, too, are 
prose-writers who really know how to com- 
pose the kind of tale of which Dickens’s 
famous Christmas story has been taken as a 
sort of archtype. Those who are unfit for 
the work produce stiff little allegories, or 
tales of sentiment with a Sunday-school fla- 
vor, or grown-up fairy-tales that are not so 
much childlike as childish. But there are 


he cannot call 
spirits from the deep and make them come, 
yet he must be able to make his readers ac- 
knowledge that there are fairies—with all 
that that connotes. Besides knowing how to 
rouse a lively sympathy, he must have the 
power to make his symbols live, to give real- 
ity to hopes and dreams, to evoke the senti- 
ment of belief. In The Primrose Ring, the new 
story by Ruth Sawyer, there is a heartiness 
of human appeal, a racy naturalness, a con- 
tagious joyousness, that remind one of a 
Dickens Christmas story. There is also 
plenty of magic, and it is very white. It isa 
magic made of primroses and the glamour of 
spring, of children’s wistful dreams and a 
girl’s understanding love. It is a Celtic 
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magic that unlocks the gates of Tir-na-n’Og 










































the land of eternal youth and joyousness, 
the Land of Heart’s Desire. 


The magic really begins when Margaret 
MacLean, the nurse in charge of the incur- 
able ward in St. Margaret’s Free Hospital for 
Children, buys the primroses of the old 
flower-dealer; for primroses are “gentle 
flowers” (which means that time out of mind 
the fairies have used them to work spells 
with), and, besides, this happens on the 30th 
of April, which 1s 
May Eve. Mar- 
garet intends the 
flowers for the 
children in her 
ward, but, after 
all, sheleavesthem 
board - 
room; for to-day 


in the 


is Trustee Day—a 
joyless time for 
most of those in 
St. Margaret’s 

and the whim 
seizes her that the 
flowers should be 
allowed to exert 
their influence 
here. | ater she 
removes them to 
het own ward; so 
that the magic 
has a chance to 
work in two dif- 
ferent 
There is an un- Author of Pla 


Pp | aces. 


deniable freshness 

of fancy in all this, and a touch of pathos, 
too though of course one does not take 
the magic part of it very seriously, as yet. 
What does impress one is that the hospital 
is a very real sort of place, and that Margaret 
MacLean is an unusually engaging and thor- 
oughly alive sort of person. A hospital that 
has become just a little too institutional to be 
human; a senior surgeon who has developed 
into so great a scientist that he has almost 
forgotten how to be a man; a set of blunder- 
ing trustees, so subservient to the opinion of 
the aforesaid scientist that they readily agree 
with him that the Incurable Ward ought to 
be abolished; a girl with a child’s quick 
ardor and a woman’s understanding sympa- 
thy, who springs to the defense of the little 
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Constance D'Arcy MacKay 


the Pioneer 


children who will never get well; finally, a 
well-meaning house-surgeon who needs love 
to make a complete man of him—these are 
the elements of a situation that needs no 
magic to make it interesting. One takes, 
however, a further step in the subtle sequence 
of appeal which the author has arranged 
when one is introduced to the children in 
Ward C. It is not merely that the children 
are quaintly lifelike, that their pleasantly 
marked individualities force one to regard 
them as persons and not as “cases,” that 
their pitiful limi- 
tations touch 
one’s heart. What 
is more than all 
this, the spirit of 
childhood is in- 
voked; the power 
of belief is brought 
into play, and the 
magic of the story 
begins to work in 
earnest. 


Ward C is in 
tears that night, 
as it usually is on 
the evening of 
Trustee Day, for 
trustees are not 
always the most 
tactful of beings, 
and it is hard to 
be reminded that 
one is a “case” 
and an incurable 
one, too. But the 
primroses make a 
difference. It is plucky little Bridget—as a 
comforter and spiritual leader only second to 
the beloved ‘Miss Peggy” who suggests 
making the primrose ring. Of course there 
are some doubting spirits even among the 
children, but Bridget in the end draws them 
all into the circle of her sympathy and belief, 
as she tells of the ways of the fairies and of 
the wonderful land of Tir-na-n’Og. Though 
she cannot rise from her cot to make the ring, 
she inspires others, a little less helpless, to do 
it. Then of course strange things happen. 
It is a little hard to tell just how the author 
does the trick; but when the children cross 
the dream river to the land of eternal youth 
the reader goes with them in almost equal 
faith. And he feels an odd thrill—partly 
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due, no doubt, to the pathos of the thing, 
but partly also to the joyful sense that 
dreams may, after all, come true. Was the 
Fairy Queen whom the children met in the 
land across the river really the same as the 
little gray lady who was the widow of the 
richest trustee? Says Bridget: “Faith, she 
kept her promise, didn’t she? And every- 
thing has come thrue, hasn’t it? Well, what 
more do ye want?” 


There may have been a time in this coun- 
try when people generally would have re- 
garded pageants and simple outdoor plays 
as somewhat too childish a form of exhibition 
for sophisticated tastes. Of late years, how- 
ever, there has been a marked revival of the 
festival spirit. To understand how genuine 
and spontaneous and healthy this revival 
really is, one has only to read the collection 
of plays called Plays of the Pioneers of which 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay is the author. To 
read them, indeed, is to realize that they are 
eminently playable and eminently worth 
playing. In such productions as these, one 
feels, the audience will surely afford the 
players the mental collaboration they need; 
just as ancient Greek audiences collaborated 
with A®schylus and Sophocles, who also 
made their appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion through the mediunf of well-known tales, 
and just as Elizabethan audiences collabo- 
rated with Shakespeare. ‘Throughout these 
Plays of the Pioneers one feels the dom- 
inance of the festival spirit, which is the 
original spirit of the drama. The plays are 
designed for simple and broad effects; they 
are thus comparatively easy to produce, for 
they require no such professional skill on the 
part of amateur players as does the more 
elaborate indoor play that depends for its 
success upon the development of a sweeping 
dramatic climax. No very strenuous rehears- 
ing is needed; the scenery may be far more 
pleasing to the eye than are the pasteboard 
effects of the conventional amateur stage; 
there is plenty of opportunity, too, for sim- 
ple, colorful costumes and dances. All these 
obvious advantages have tended to make 
the pageant form of entertainment popular 
in normal schools and teachers’ training- 
schools, in colleges, in village and city dra- 
matic clubs, and in high schools. What 
strikes one most, however, in reading the 
plays contained in the volume under con- 
sideration, is that, despite their simplicity, 
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or in part perhaps because of it, they have a 
true and vital literary quality. The lines, to 
be sure, are not too ambitious in style—they 
are designed, first of all, to be heard and to 
be understood—yet they are always ade- 
quately poetic. So, too, the action is always 
properly natural and sufficiently impressive 
in its symbolism. Never is there the least 
failure of the dignity and picturesqueness of 
appeal which the theme requires. If one 
reads with care, and critically, one cannot 
help seeing how easily any error of taste or 
failure of restraint on the part of the author 
might prove fatal to artistic effect in a form 
of composition which on a superficial view 
may seem to require no special skill. The 
author of these pageant plays, indeed, may 
be compared to the Greek sculptor in the 
story, W hose statue when seen near at hand 
seemed executed with too little detail and 
only revealed its maker’s artistry when seen 
at a distance. So, too, something of the 
skill, experience, and taste that has gone into 
the making of Plays of the Pioneers may pass 
unrecognized unless one can see them, at 
least in imagination, acted out. All the 
plays in the volume have been actually per- 
formed as single episodes in pageants written 
and staged by the author. Little change, 
however, was necessary in order to suit all 
parts of the country. “They deal,” writes 
the author, “through history and symbol, 
with varying aspects of the pioneer spirit 
North, South, East, West, whose totality 
of effort has resulted in the making of 
America.” The play called ‘The Pioneers,” 
for instance, forms the lyric interlude in the 
Pageant of Pioneers produced in the Dakotas 
and other Western states—a pageant not of 
a given place, but of a movement, and hence 
containing episodes adaptable to any locality 
that has pioneer traditions. Other titles are, 
“The Fountain of Youth’; “May Day” 
(a play of Puritan Boston); “The Vanishing 
Race” (an episode in the Dutch settlement of 
New York); “The Passing of Hiawatha”; 
“Dame Greel o’ Portland Town.” The chap- 
ters which the author has written upon cos- 
tumes and the production of outdoor plays will 
prove invaluable to amateurs, for they contain 
suggestions that make the plays suitable 
to almost every condition or scale of expendi- 
ture. There is also appended a list of books 
in which prospective producers may find pic- 
tures and needed historic information. Even 
more to be commended is the guidance which 











the author gives the amateur in the selection 
of music which shall be appropriate, not too 
difficult, easily obtainable, and really good. 
As a whole the volume shows the excellent 
results that may be achieved when enthusi- 
asm and artistic skill are put into the devel- 
opment of a form of entertainment that is 
really vital and popular. There could be few 
better ways of cultivating a festive commu- 
nity spirit and at the same time of whole- 
somely stimulating imagination than the giv- 
ing of one of these pageant plays. 


In his /ollow Tree Stories, Albert Bigelow 
Paine has built up one of the pleasantest 
imaginary worlds for children that have ever 
been conceived. It is a world in which every- 
thing is quaint and amusing and unexpected 
without being distorted or lurid. These tales 
have, in fact, all the traditional fascination of 
the animal fable without any of the crudities 
or the unchildlike touches that sometimes 
occur in genuine folk-lore. Except that the 
Hollow Tree Stories 


are as savorsome as are the tales of Uncle 


contain no dialect, they 


Remus—and to some readers and hearers the 
absence of dialect will seem an advantage. 
Certainly Mr. Paine knows unusually well 
the kind of adventures that small children 
like to imagine, and he knows how to tell his 
tales in the way of all those born with the 
gift of really telling and not merely writing 
stories for the young. He writes with con- 
versational relish, with exactly the mght 
amount of descriptive detail, with a knack of 
prolonging suspense just long enough. The 
characters in the tales—Mr. Crow, Mr. 
’Coon, Mr. ’Possum, and the rest—all have 
a singular and quaint naturalness, and in 
their portrayal there are both many quietly 
humorous touches such as a child may easily 
appreciate, and many touches, too, of human 
nature of a sort that are gently humanizing 
in their effect. Moreover, there is a very 
genuine and grown-up love of nature which 
makes itself felt in quite an unobtrusive way 
through the simple language of the tales. 
On the whole, no writer for children has found 
a truer mean between what is commonplace 
and what is over-fanciful, between what is 
tastelessly didactic and what is of doubtful 
moral effect. The result is that parents 
enjoy reading these stories to their children 
as much as the children love to hear them, 
and when there is a touch of fun that appeals 
to the child the parent may join in it without 
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Indeed, the zest, the 
homeliness, and the woodsiness of the spirit 
in which these tales are written have no 
small appeal for the grown-up reader. _Final- 
ly there is in these stories an indefinable 
personal quality—a kindliness and compre- 
hension that enable the author to write 
simply without appearing to condescend, and 
very quietly to suggest lessons of good will 


mental reservation. 


and good conduct without ever coming ap- 
preciably near the vein of preachiness. 
Hardly any other teller of stories for children 
who has put his tales into print gives the 
impression of being in so constant and close 
touch with his audience. It will be good 
news to many that the Hollow Tree Stories 
have lately been issued in a uniform set of 
six volumes, fully illustrated by J. M. Condé, 
whose pictures reflect the spirit of the stories 
so truly that no reader would be content 
with any others. 


There are hostesses who are gifted with 
culinary imagination, who always succeed 
somehow in devising the something unusual 
and dainty to eat or drink which a due regard 
for the niceties of entertaining often requires 
to be forthcoming. But there are many who 
are not so happy, and there are none, per- 
haps, who would not profit by such a manual 
as Florence Williarhs has written in Dain- 
ties for Home Parties. To one turning the 
pages of this book it seems that the author 
must very nearly have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of invention in her field. Here one 
will find not bizarre novelties, but those 
clever ideas for variety which come to some 
people as a sort of inspiration. Beverages of 
many kinds, substantials hot and cold, soups, 
salads, sandwiches, ices, cakes, and “extras” 
are fully treated. The recipes given will be 
found convenient and reliable for many of 
those occasions that sometimes require swift 
improvisation—for the small dance, the in- 
formal tea, the bridge party, or the chafing- 
dish supper. Daintiness and distinctiveness 


author in virtue of a wide knowledge and ex- 
perience is able to show how they may easily 
and certainly attain them. Dainties for 
Home Parties supplements the average cook- 
book just where it is weakest. There is per- 
haps no other book that covers its field with 
such completeness, practicality, and good 
taste. 
Evuiotr Brake. 
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